The Proslavery Argument Revisited 
By Rarpx E. Morrow 


The ideological conflicts of the twentieth century have provided 
convincing evidence that “the enemy” is not always the target 
of propaganda. The efforts of totalitarian regimes to insure “right 
thinking” on the part of their people or, closer to home, of citizens’ 
councils to influence the thinking of local constituents, demonstrate 
that propaganda is likely to be beamed at the people of a nation or 
region from which it originates. Commonplace as this observation 
may be, it nevertheless suggests the advisability of another look 
at the arguments evolved in defense of slavery in the last three 
decades before the Civil War. Historians usually have discussed 
these arguments in juxtaposition to the abolitionist attack and 
construed the former as counter-propaganda addressed primarily 
to an audience north of the Mason and Dixon line. The standard 
account of southern thought on slavery asserts, for example, that 
“The South ... without apology, presented her case to the world 
tribunal,” * and the context prompts the inference that the people 
of the North constituted a large part of the “world tribunal.” On 
another level, the explanation that the proslavery argument was a 
species of counterfire aimed at northerners has been presented to 
several generations of students through the medium of college text- 
books in American history. “The more strongly the winds of 
abolitionism swept down from the North,” says a sprightly recent 
text, “the more . . . savagely [the South] struck back at its tor- 
mentors.” ? 

The view that proslavery propaganda was directed toward pros- 
elytizing the people of the North or, at least, combating abolli- 
tionists apparently has grown in vitality in the years since the end 
of the Civil War. The ante-bellum southern writers themselves 
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did not consistently entertain such sanguine expectations. In the 
pioneering days of the “‘positive good” theory, William Harper re- 
marked on “the indisposition of the rest of the world to hear any- 
thing more on this subject.” The North, he complained, “seems 
unaware that there is a reason to be encountered or an argument to 
be answered.” * Better than some who came after them Harper and 
a number of his contemporaries appreciated the formidable ob- 
stacles to the effective persuasion of outsiders. Southern propa- 
gandists largely were denied access to media that would give their 
opinions national dissemination. The South had no newspapers 
whose geographical coverage compared to that of the northern met- 
ropolitan journals, its few periodicals were of restricted circulation, 
and southern booksellers complained of insufficient outlets even in 
their own section. If the complaints of some of the apologists were 
well founded, difficulties were compounded by the unco-operative 
policies of northern publishing houses. Although the North, un- 
like the South, did not attempt formal censorship of unwanted 
ideas, results were not wholly different. Thornton Stringfellow, 
James H. Hammond, Josiah C. Nott, and Iverson L. Brookes, 
apologists for slavery, all admitted to learning that a New Nork, 
Philadelphia, or Boston publisher, although reluctant to offend the 
South, was not eager to advertise its cause.* 

If the North was a hard audience to reach it was an even harder 
one to convince. Because of its remoteness it might be won to for- 
bearance toward slavery but hardly to sympathetic acceptance of 
the institution. Chancellor Harper, again anticipating many who 
followed him, asserted that “there seems to be something in this 
subject [of slavery] which blunts the perceptions, and darkens and 
confuses the understandings of men.” Present the ablest arguments 
in defense of slave society to one who was not part of it, he said, 
and “you have done nothing.” ° Harper’s judgment was confirmed 


3 William Harper, “Slavery in the Light of Social Ethics,’ E. N. Elliott (ed.), 
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by the adventures of two redoubtable champions of slavery, James 
H. Hammond and George Fitzhugh. In 1845, Hammond at- 
tempted to draw the patron of reform, Lewis Tappan, into an 
argument about the merits of slavery by sending him a copy of 
Letters on Slavery. Tappan refused the engagement with the ex- 
cuse that no “rational person” could sincerely uphold the views 
expounded by Hammond in his pamphlet.* A decade later, Fitz- 
hugh celebrated the publication of Sociology for the South by lec- 
turing at New Haven, Connecticut. A reporter of the event noticed 
“much fog and much nonsense” in Fitzhugh’s remarks, and esti- 
mated, probably correctly, that “no one was convinced by his at- 
tempted arguments.” Fitzhugh subsequently confessed to his failure 
to dent opinion in the North by reproaching its press for treating 
his Soctology with “the affectation of silent contempt.” “Why the 
devil,” he asked pretentiously, “don’t someone abuse me?” * 

These failures, however, did not diminish the impulse to defend 
slavery. On the contrary, the difficulties of convincing the North 
aggravated the awareness that the security of slave property de- 
pended upon those closest to it. Nearly every major apology for 
slavery, from Thomas R. Dew’s essays on the debates in the Vir- 
ginia legislature in 1831-1832 to the diffuse polemics of Fitzhugh, 
explicitly showed concern for the state of southern opinion. Authors 
sometimes sought only the coercion, intimidation, or strengthening 
of the thought of their fellow southerners and regarded the conver- 
sion of northerners as merely extra dividends. Josiah Nott, ready- 
ing one of his broadsides for publication, wrote: “All the articles 
I have written on néggerology have been eagerly sought for at the 
South, and in the present excited state of the political world, I 
think the thing will go well.” * Southern intellectuals were assured- 
ly in the forefront of the propaganda campaign, but with a certain 
constancy their foes seemed to be “the mawkish sensibilities and the 
imbecile ignorance of many within [their] own borders.” ° 

The scattering of historians who have interpreted the patterns 
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in proslavery literature as a reflex of the tensions within the South 
have emphasized the conflict between the planter and non-slave- 
holder. With the rise of radical sentiment in the North the spectral 
results of abolitionism were conjured up to paralyze effective action 
by southern antislavery elements and to frighten non-slaveholders 
into submitting to the continued rule of the gentry.*° This hypoth- 
esis helps to explain some peculiar features of the proslavery cru- 
sade. Virginia, for instance, contributed more lustrous names to 
the roster of defenders than did any other state. It was also the 
last of the southern states to engage in official debate on emancipa- 
tion, and even thereafter it was remarked for the persistent anti- 
slavery sentiment concentrated in the western counties where the 
slave population was sparse. Thomas R. Dew, who is credited with 
switching the South onto the “positive good” track, won his 
reputation by his exertions against southern displays of abolition- 
ism. His Review of the Debates in the Virginia Legislature was 
pitched specifically toward western Virginia and generally toward 
the non-slaveholder. Nor did Dew bury the concern about the at- 
titudes of many Virginians toward slavery. The Fredericksburg 
News, a newspaper to which Fitzhugh contributed, warned its 
readers periodically that “In Virginia are to be found some of the 
most detestable abolitionists in the Union.” * In the general body 
of proslavery writing it seems apparent that the repetition of cer- 
tain themes can be fitted into the courtship of the yeoman. The 
reiterations of the pervasive economic advantages of slavery, the 
slaveholder as the living illustration of the gospel of success, race as 
a guarantor of status, and miscegenation as the consequence of 
emancipation were suited to the hardheaded interest or ego needs 
of the non-slaveholder.” 

Class antagonism, however, was only one of the southern impulses 
that produced the proslavery argument. Furthermore, it was one 
to which apologists for slavery attached decreasing significance. 
Worry among southern intellectuals over the yeoman and non- 
slaveholding population was much more evident in the 1830’s than 
it was twenty years later. For all that the hypothesis of yeoman 


10 See especially William B. Hesseltine, “Some New Aspects of the Pro-Slavery 
Argument,” Journal of Negro History (Washington), XXI (January, 1936), 1-15. 

11 Quoted in Wish, George Fitzhugh, 112. 

12The standard summary of these arguments is James D. B. De Bow et al., Interest 
in Slavery of the Southern Non-Slaveholder (Charleston, 1860). 
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alienation tells us about proslavery polemics it has, in its literalness, 
a resemblance to the older view which sees only the North as the 
target of southern propaganda. Both regard proslavery writing as 
a simple response to antislavery elements and seem to agree that 
the object of the writing was to counter the activity of those ele- 
ments. Differences arise only over the location of the danger. One 
finds it in the North; the other among the non-slaveholders of the 
South. Neither fully appreciates the disquietude of proslavery 
writers over the state of mind among southerners who entertained 
no hostility to the institution, or who even were committed to its 
preservation, and the extent to which the theoretical defenses of 
slavery were attuned to the needs of these people. But therein lies 
another dimension of the proslavery argument. 

The milieu in which the proslavery writers worked is more fully 
understood by disregarding the venerable convention of dividing 
the socio-intellectual history of the ante-bellum South into sharply 
distinguishable periods. What was increasingly called “the south- 
ern way of life” consisted not merely of institutions and affirmative 
beliefs concerning those institutions but of traditions and memories 
of enduring vitality. Much in this tradition was summed up in the 
historical figure of Jefferson. The Jeffersonian legacy included not 
only a set of positive views on man and society but also a habit of 
candid inquiry into the forms of social organization. It flourished 
on ‘“‘a happy variety of minds.” Whether the tradition unequivocal- 
ly condemned slavery is less important than its refusal to foreclose 
discussion of the matter.** Although the thinking symbolized by 
Jefferson may have left most southerners untouched, the mood im- 
plicit in it reached beyond a narrow clique of disciples. A Georgia 
contributor to De Bow’s Review in 1854, although harshly critical 
of this Jeffersonian tradition, testified to the radius of its influence. 
She recalled the textbooks that boldly presented the pros and cons 
of slavery, the schoolboys who declaimed against it at commence- 
ment exercises, and the monotony with which local debating so- 
cieties mulled over the merits of the institution. It was a tradition 
of open inquiry, she rightly noted, that regularly involved members 
of affluent families.” 

While this tradition held slavery to be a subject open for dis- 


13 Daniel J. Boorstin, The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1948), 
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cussion, another put it under the condemnation of the Christian con- 
science. Evangelical religion in the South of the earlier nineteenth 
century had a strain of antislavery sentiment as strong as that of 
Jeffersonianism. Before 1830 local or national assemblies of Meth- 
odists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, the denominations which in- 
cluded the bulk of churchgoing southerners, had placed slavehold- 
ing or the practices associated with it outside the pale of holy 
living.” The stand taken by the churches was made more effectual 
by clerical participation in the struggling antislavery movement 
in the South and by a current of emancipationist sympathy rising 
from the rank and file of evangelical communicants. Among the 
later censors of southern ecclesiastical thought on slavery were 
children of evangelical pioneers who had entertained strong reser- 
vations about the godliness of the institution.’* Inherent in the 
evangelical heritage were compulsions of a particularly powerful 
character; the apocalyptic framework of sin, evil, and redemption 
within which the issues were discussed admitted of little evasion or 
compromise. 

The affirmations which constituted the proslavery argument con- 
tradicted but did not obliterate the antislavery traditions which Jef- 
fersonian and evangelical thought had fostered. The common use of 
Jefferson as a foil in the vindication of slavery and the indignant re- 
pudiation of evangelical excesses by a later generation of southern 
clergymen are as suggestive of the persistence of the older tradition 
as of its liquidation. Figuratively, these ancient attitudes constituted 
the South’s conscience, and this conscience helped to condition 
southern reactions to the sweep of nineteenth-century history. Anti- 
slavery developments in Europe and the United States had a spe- 
cial meaning, not only because they menaced vested economic or 
social interests, but because they seemed expressive of norms once 
espoused or tolerated by the South but later rejected or denied. 
The abolition of slavery in the dependencies and nations of the 
New World was a forceful reminder of the correctness of Jeffer- 
son’s view that the status of slavery was not beyond the purview 


15 William W. Sweet (ed.), Religion on the American Frontier (4 vols., New York 
and Chicago, 1931-1946), I, The Baptists, 78-88; IH, The Presbyterians, 110-15; Wade 
C. Barclay, Early American Methodism (2 vols., New York, 1950), II, 1-12. 
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to Peters, June 29, 1836, American Home Missionary Society Papers (Hammond 
Theological Seminary, Chicago). 
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of change. The pre-eminently moral arguments of the abolitionists 
stung another vein of sensitivity embedded in the experience of 
southerners. Charges of the sinfulness of slaveholding harked back 
to the earlier days of southern evangelicalism, and the South’s 
reaction was not unlike that of a righteous person accused of 
philandering. An effect of the outside pressures was to intensify 
the conflict between the two personalities of the South. One em- 
bodied a set of beliefs that had been fashioned by past conditions; 
the other grew from the estimated needs of the succeeding age. 

The foregoing diagnosis finds support in the works of several 
eminent proslavery writers. In 1856 William A. Smith, president 
of Randolph-Macon College, authored a publication intended to 
supplement existing college texts in moral philosophy inasmuch as 
their treatment of slavery implanted in “the minds of young men 
... a fatal direction both as regards the principles of the institu- 
tion and the institution itself.” The opening pages of Smith’s book 
included a lucid exposition of the South’s dilemma. ‘““There are... 
not a few,” he wrote, “spread through our Southern states . . . 
whose minds are in a state of great embarrassment on this subject 
[of slavery]. And, even more significantly, he believed that this 
“secret doubt of the morality of African slavery” had affected 
“many of [the South’s] best citizens.” The “painful . . . suspicion 
that there must be something wrong in the principle of domestic 
slavery’ Smith blamed on the persistence of ‘‘prior views of re- 
ligion” and “the great abstract doctrine of Mr. Jefferson, that the 
principle of African slavery is ger se sinful.”  Contradicting this 
doctrine, however, was the observable reality that “slavery has 
become more and more practical—a fixed fact in this country.’ The 
incompatibility of the persisting ideal and the “fixed fact,” Smith 
said, had set ‘‘men against themselves.” “* “Pressed on the one hand 
by what is assumed to be correct principle, and on the other by... 
the necessity of governing and providing for their slaves . . . they 
really find themselves in a most embarrassing situation, from which 
they sigh to be released.” *° 

By thus identifying the problem, Smith clarified the function of 
the proslavery argument. It aimed to resolve the “interminable 


17 William A. Smith, Lectures en the Philosophy and Practice of Slavery (Nash- 
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strife between antagonistic principles” and had as its end the psy- 
chological adjustment of southerners—slaveholders perhaps more 
than non-slaveholders—to the external conditions of their existence. 
Thornton Stringfellow also owned that his attempts “to prove 
slavery a lawful relation among men” were intended “to satisfy the 
conscientiousness of Christians.” ** Others with associations less 
intimately clerical avowed the same purpose of putting the South 
at peace with herself by bringing moral values into line with social 
practice. The debates in the state legislature during 1831-1832 
prompted another Virginian, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, “to address 
a few remarks to those who have conscientious scruples about the 
holding of slaves, and therefore, consider themselves under an 
obligation to flee to a land where this evil does not exist.” ” Later, 
in the tumultuous decade of the 1850’s when the South was sup- 
posed to have achieved a new moral equilibrium, George F. Holmes, 
professor at the University of Virginia and literary czar of major 
southern periodicals, asserted that “this affair of conscience must be 
decided promptly.” He asked southern intellectuals to overcome 
the “‘speculative doubts by which slaveholders [were] troubled” by 
assisting them to “‘a clear comprehension of the reasons by which 
slavery is justified and proved to be right.” Even Holmes’s admir- 
ing correspondent, George Fitzhugh, interrupted the dismal descrip- 
tions of free society and proposals for the universalization of slavery 
in his Cannibals All to point out the vulnerability of the South’s 
moral position. The belief entertained by many in the South that 
“slavery, in the general . . . is morally wrong and against common 
right” had compromised the defense of southern society, and as a 
remedy Fitzhugh urged that “we must vindicate [the] institution 
in the abstract.” ” 

The exhortations of Smith, Leigh, and Holmes about the moral 
needs of the slaveowner disclose the orientation in proslavery 
literature often overlooked. Although propaganda was not unani- 
mously trimmed to the needs of a single socio-economic group, 
members of the corps of defenders had convincing reasons for their 
solicitous interest in the slaveholding population. The defenders’ 


20 Stringfellow, “The Bible Argument,” Elliott (ed.), Cotton Is King, 522. 

21 Richmond Enquirer, February 4, 1832. 

22 Southern Literary Messenger, XIX (June, 1853), 324; De Bow’s Review, KXXI 
(August, 1856), 132; George Fitzhugh, Cannibals All! or, Slaves without Masters 
(Richmond, 1857), 294-95. 
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own associations often were of a type to encourage familiarity 
with the minds and feelings of the more propertied classes. Many 
writers were connected to slavery either through ownership or family 
ties. Those academicians, clergymen, litterateurs, and publicists 
without primary ties to slavery nonetheless had regular contact with 
the home-grown aristocracy in the latter’s various capacities as pa- 
trons, governors of educational and religious institutions, students, 
and parishioners. The intercourse with slaveholders which made 
writers party to the thinking in top social echelons also promoted 
concern about the quality of that thought, because the perpetuation 
of slavery rested first of all upon the unflinching fidelity of those 
who were involved in the peculiar property and who possessed much 
of the power to make decisions for the South. The consequences of 
irresolution, many propagandists were disposed to argue, grew more 
dangerous as one ascended the social pyramid. 

These factors left a mark on proslavery writing. In the principal 
works produced after 1850, concern for the mind of the slaveholder 
is as great if not greater than concern for any other element of the 
southern population. Holmes believed that the dangerous dis- 
persion of flabby opinions on slavery was attributable to those 
whose stake in its maintenance was largest. In an article prepared 
for the Southern Literary Messenger in 1853, he condemned “the 
weak minds and vacillating fancies of many . . . slaveholders.” 
Their “lukewarm, shilly-shally convictions,” he said, had “armed 

. Abolition adversaries with firebrands” which “they were 
hurling into the South’s combustible materials.” To Holmes the 
conduct of many aristocrats bordered “on treason . . . to the 
South.” ** Concern about attitudes common among employers of 
slave labor often brought prescriptions for correct reading. One 
review of Fitzhugh’s Sociology enumerated the occupational groups 
likely to benefit from the book and placed planters at the head of 
the list. Another commentator recommended the volume as a cure 
for “the painful sense of inferiority” contracted by planters “on 
visits to Northern cities with their splendor, animation, and crowded 
population.” * In a summary of twenty-five years of proslavery 
literature the editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, John R. 


23 Southern Literary Messenger, XIX (June, 1853), 325. 
24 Charleston Mercury, April 21, 1855; De Bow’s Review, XIX (October, 1855), 
463. 
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Thompson, concluded that most of the barrage had been served up 
“to strengthen and confirm the convictions of the slaveholder.” *° 

The therapy suggested by proslavery writers unfolded in two 
directions. One form, instead of coming to grips with the roots of 
the conflict, tended to facilitate escape into a world of unreality. 
A clerical apologist declared that “if masters could be prevailed 
upon to... perform their whole duty to their servants . . . all the 
objections to slavery . . . in reasonable minds, would be silenced 
thereby.” ** This belief, like other arguments for better treatment 
of the slaves, was easily made part of a larger image of the un- 
alloyed benignity of the southern system of bondage. The wish 
gave way to an illusion. The vein of sentimentalism in proslavery 
literature offered an avenue of flight from doubts arising from the 
theory or workings of the peculiar institution. Warm public re- 
sponses to romanticized treatments of slave society indicate both 
the depth of the South’s disturbances and the success with which 
they were exploited. William J. Grayson’s Hireling and the Slave, 
which appeared in 1856, chiefly impresses as a transmutation of the 
mottled relationships of slavery into a vision of a paradisical order. 
Yet a reviewer for a leading southern periodical proclaimed: 
“There is nothing unreal . . . in the scenes and incidents depicted. 
... It isa living representation of things as they are.” ”” 

Despite the popularity of the literature of escape, many polemi- 
cists saw in it a dead end. Holmes condemned “the writers of 
replicant romances” as “quacks” who had “injured the South” 
because they anesthetized the conscience without relieving it of 
painful antagonisms.* Only by planting the institution “on the 
firm basis of philosophical reasoning, historical testimony, and 
social experience” could be South be “rid . . . of the superstition 
that slavery is a cleaving mischief.” The satisfaction of this 
need to believe sent southern authors on heroic searches for the cer- 
titude that would dissolve guilt and doubt. John Thompson ex- 
claimed: “Let this subject be understood . . . and we need not fear 
to stand alone.” * The need to believe in slavery was inseparably 


25 Southern Literary Messenger, XXIII (October, 1856), 245. 

26C, F. Sturgis, “Melville Letters,” Duties of Masters to Servants (Charleston, 
1851), 54. 

27 De Bow’s Review, XVIII (April, 1855), 460. 

28 Southern Literary Messenger, XIX (June, 1853), 324. 

29 Ibid, XXI (March, 1855), 129; XXIII (October, 1856), 244. 

30 Ibid., XXIII (October, 1856), 242. 
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wedded to the intellectual content of the proslavery argument. The 
finely reasoned cases by which God, nature, and history vindicated 
slavery were offered as assurances. One reader congratulated James 
Hammond on his pamphlet because the author had not left “a 
thread of doubt” to “unhinge minds upon the moral merits of 
slavery.” * 

The increasing barrage of propaganda obviously did much to 
scatter and demoralize southern antislavery elements. But the 
suppression of dissent was looked upon as an essentially negative 
achievement, depreciated by many of slavery’s most vocal advo- 
cates. When Fitzhugh said that “agitation for the South and 
her institutions [was]... the obvious duty of every patriot” he 
was calling for more then the mere dispersion of heretics. Those 
who agreed with Fitzhugh hoped to people the South with true 
believers—defenders of slavery who would make competition in 
affirming their faith the test of orthodoxy. Although the term 
“positive good” was coined to describe the intellectual content of 
the proslavery argument, it also has a profound psychological mean- 
ing. It afforded ground for overcoming anxiety and doubt by the 
activity of belief. James P. Holcombe, Holmes’s colleague at the 
University of Virginia, urged alumni of the institution to boid 
measures in behalf of the South, assuring them that the “final 
sentence of impartial history” would pronounce slavery “consistent 
with the purest justice, commended by the highest expediency and 
sanctioned by a[n] . . . enlightened humanity.” “ 

The effort to rest the southern defense upon a firm ideological 
base turned the attention of many authors to the developing sciences 
of nature and society. The increasing resort to the empirical sciences 
was accompanied by some faint suspicions, though largely unspoken, 
about the validity of Scriptural evidence in controversies over social 
policy. It is possible to attribute fondness for the newer hypoth- 
eses concerning man and society merely to the intellectual satis- 
faction which they afforded southern thinkers who, like those else- 
where in the Western World, were attracted to them as offering a 
more rational understanding of man’s behavior. Nonetheless, the 
choice of argumentative weapons was sometimes legitimated by re- 
ferring to their anticipated effect upon public opinion in the South. 


31 Thomas J. Butler to Hammond, July 1, 1845, Hammond Papers. 
32 Richmond Enquirer, March 27, 1856. 
23 Southern Literary Messenger, XXVII (November, 1858), 419. 
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The persuasiveness of the empirical sciences, it was contended, 
surpassed that offered by divine revelation. The Biblical defense, 
although it sometimes went so far as to proclaim that “God himself 
instituted human slavery,” “ was not always convincing. The Bible, 
one critic declared, did not contain “anything which would show 
... that the master commits any offense in holding slaves” but, he 
added, neither did it furnish the means of effectively buttressing the 
institution. Chancellor Harper still more emphatically discounted 
th use of Scripture in defenses of slavery. Slavery, he wrote, “is a 
civil institution with which religion has no concern.” * 

The justifications manufactured from Biblical material com- 
prised a large part of the proslavery output, but in the fifteen years 
before the Civil War most authors of more than local reputation 
subordinated or disregarded Biblical sources to draw upon the nat- 
ural and social sciences. Few notable propagandists were other 
than impeccably proper in their public religious observances, but 
their religious beliefs were generally separated from their discus- 
sions of public affairs. An exception in his outspoken enmity to 
religious orthodoxy was the erratic Mobile physician, Josiah Nott. 
Nott often justified his attitude toward revealed religion in the 
language of intellectual progress. He refused, he said, “to allow 
those worn out legends to obstruct the path of science.” ** Nott, 
nonetheless, was a propagandist as well as a scientist, and he 
admitted that the homage he paid to the “invincible voice of na- 
ture” bore a relationship to his concern for southern morale. Be- 
lieving, as he once asserted, that slavery was “one of those 
importunate questions which . . . religion can never decide,” he 
placed large hopes in biology and anthropology and predicted 
that the exploitation of these fields would bring “public opinion 
[on slavery] over to me in the South.” * 

Despite their eagerness to toughen the psychological fiber of 
the South, Nott and many of his collaborators usually wore a 
mask of complete indifference to the outcome of their inquiries into 
the constitution of society. Their assumed attitude was that of the 
objective analyst; but their professions of intellectual aloofness had 


34 Brookes, A Defense of the South, 8. 

35 De Bow’s Review, XIX (January, 1855), 552; Harper, “Slavery in the Light 
of Social Ethics,” Elliott (ed.), Cotton Is King, $52. 

26 Nott to Squier, August 19, 1848, Squier Papers. 

3% Nott to Hammond, July 25, 1845, Hammond Papers. 
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a necessary connection with the problem of effective persuasion. 
As positivism preached, truth was the product of objectivity and 
objective procedures were defined as those in which human reason, 
undisturbed by any values or bias of the investigator, sorted and 
arranged the measurable evidence to arrive at conclusions of the 
highest degree of probability. Holmes proclaimed repeatedly that 
‘af slavery is right let it be maintained at all costs; if it is wrong 
let it be abolished at all costs.”” And Albert T. Bledsoe, in his 
Liberty and Slavery, protested that he had eschewed appeals to 
“passion and sordid interest” and consulted “neither the pecuniary 
interests of the South nor the prejudices of the North.” * These 
claims of utter detachment may have been bows to intellectual con- 
vention, but they also served to call the reader’s attention to the 
reliability of the author’s work. From an “impartial investigation 
of the various aspects of slavery,” such as that which Holmes pro- 
fessed to undertake, would come the certainty “that the policy 
finally adopted will prove . . . unquestionably right.” And what 
one “impartial” investigator discovered, the others stood ready 
to confirm. The monopoly which professional advocates of slavery 
held over the review columns of southern journals provided a con- 
tinuing forum for mutual endorsement. The credentials given to 
Bledsoe were not exceptional. The Virginia mathematician was 
advertised as ‘‘a genius of polemics,” the conqueror of “princes of 
philosophical theology,” and “unmatched by any person in [the] 
country in logical encounter.” These talents, enlisted in the cause 
of the South, said a critic, had resulted in a book that “left standing 
no... semblance of an argument against slavery.” ” 

Internal strains, whether they are traced to class antagonisms or 
to the conflict between tradition and practical need, were not the 
only influences arising within the South to give stimulus and direc- 
tion to the apologists for slavery. In the fulfillment of their com- 
munity function southern authors found private satisfactions that 
were, in different degrees, distinguishable from any larger interest. 
No biography of a major southern controversialist offers a basis for 
the assertion that he rode the flood of agitation merely for self- 
advantage, but writers attested to the personal compensations which 
lent encouragement to their work. Admirers often told James Ham- 


38 De Bow’s Review, XXI (August, 1846), 133; Albert T. Bledsoe, 4n Essay on 
Liberty and Slavery (Philadelphia, 1856), 12. 
30 De Bow’s Review, XXI (August, 1856), 135, 142. 
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mond, who constantly discovered unsuspected delights in author- 
ship, that his literary industry was certain to bring political re- 
wards. “If you continue to strike,” one of them told him, “your 
day must come.” “° Hammond was becomingly modest in his re- 
plies, but he confessed to William Gilmore Simms that “I am 
ambitious of power.” The most gratifying way of attaining this 
power, he said, was “to send from your chest words that reach the 
hearts and reason of men.” * 

Josiah Nott, a curious compound of ingeniousness, opportunism, 
and large ambition, was likewise clearly aware of the opportuni- 
ties for advancement furnished by the crisis. In commenting on 
the forward position he had taken in the slavery controversy he 
declared: ‘“My experience has taught me that if a man wants to get 
on fast, he must kick up a damned fuss generally. ... A man must 
get notoriety in some way or the tide will run by him.” At dif- 
ferent times, Nott identified his accrued benefits as “popularity,” 
“money,” and “professional reputation.” “* Although Nott’s ca- 
pabilities were not of first rank, his inclinations were intellectual 
and his considerable reputation, derived from works on race and 
slavery, suggests that the warfare of ideas opened doors to those 
who aspired to the life of the mind. 

In later years critics have said that the South’s preoccupation 
with the defense of slavery stifled the creativity of her intelligentsia 
and constricted their efforts. Ante-bellum southerners, however, 
reckoned the results differently. Holmes noticed that the “necessi- 
ties of society in a great measure... give birth to... its literature.” 
From this premise he reached the conclusion that southern writers 
were “indebted to the continuance and asperity of this slavery con- 
troversy for the creation of a genuine Southern literature.” From 
the “avidity for information on slavery” had “sprung literary 
activity and the literary movement.” “ Holmes’s definition was 
broad enough to take in most endeavor catalogued under the hu- 
manities and the social sciences. John Thompson agreed with the 
analysis. The peril of the South, said Thompson, had brought gen- 
uine respect for talents that once were taken lightly. Men had been 


40 James M. Walker to Hammond, June 11, 1845, Hammond Papers. 

41 Hammond to William Gilmore Simms, July 14, 1845, zdzd. 

42. Nott to Squier, February 14, 1849, March 26, 1851, Squier Papers; Nott to 
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raised from obscurity to the centers of southern life because they 
possessed gifts which might previously have gone unheralded, but 
which now had relevance in an age of controversy. On the suppo- 
sition that the South would furnish bread for its defenders, Thomp- 
son advised southern authors that “the field for their labors [was] 
wide.” ** 

While some of the writers could total up personal rewards of 
self-advancement, adulation, and public influence, others who 
tested their mettle in controversy found satisfactions that were 
wholly independent of any public appreciation of their work. 
Nagged, like other southerners, by the moral dilemmas which 
slavery posed, some found in authorship a vehicle of relief from 
their nettlesome uncertainties. James Hammond, although alert 
to the tangible rewards of proslavery agitation, nevertheless averred 
that as he wrote his first polemic his “opinions constantly gained 
strength.’ By the time he had finished he had become certain “that 
slaveholding is not a sin.” *° William Gilmore Simms guessed that 
Hammond’s experience was not unique. Simms’s assertion that the 
re-examination of slavery had “resulted in moral reassurance . . 
and in relieving . . . all that doubt, that morbid feeling of weak- 
ness’ applied to authors and readers alike. And significantly, the 
adversaries identified by Simms—“‘doubt” and “that morbid feeling 
of weakness’—were located within the South and even within 
southerners themselves.** 

If southern propagandists accurately gauged feeling in their 
section when they accented the conquest of guilt and doubt, an im- 
portant aspect of the proslavery writing evidently has not re- 
ceived the attention it merits. The great body of the historical 
writing on the subject is primarily an analysis of the various pro- 
slavery lines of argument, with little attention to the psychological 
needs of the reading public. The more one studies the latter, how- 
ever, the greater the temptation grows to conclude that the impact 
of proslavery dialectics inhered less in the quality of the presenta- 
tion than in the processes of its assimilation. In other words, the 
satisfaction of believing in the morality of slavery was more de- 
cisive than the substance of anything believed. 


44 Southern Literary Messenger, XXIII (October, 1856), 242. 

45 Hammond to Lewis Tappan, April 8, 1845, Hammond Papers. 
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The common incidence of the themes of guilt and doubt raises 
questions, too, as to conventional conclusions about the impulse to 
proslavery writing. Usually emphasized are the South’s “convic- 
tion” of the justice of a condition of slavery, the “challenging 
temper” in which her case was delivered, and the confidence “that 
the verdict would be an entire vindication of her course in perpetu- 
ating her peculiar institution.” *’ This view, which rules out a 
large body of contrary testimony, evidently supposes that the North 
alone was responsible for provoking the activity of slavery’s apolo- 
gists. Without the abolitionist crusade the intellectual talents of 
many southerners admittedly would have been without employ- 
ment. But once the gauntlet was thrown down proslavery writers 
believed that the South must look first to herself and they were 
never quite content with the state of psychological preparedness 
which they found. Their immediate worry was not over those with 
an announced enmity to slavery but over the many southerners who 
asserted no hatred of the institution and often were slaveowners. 
Propagandists frequently denied discovering among the latter the 
relentless certainty commonly ascribed to them. The protestations 
of the “positive good” of slavery measured not only the vigor of 
northern abolitionism’s attacks but the anxiety over the vulnera- 
bility of the South’s psychological armor. Yet, it is one of the 
ironies of American history that southern intellectuals helped to 
aggravate the condition they wanted to alleviate. The propa- 
ganda fusillade caught the South in a vicious circle. Agitation 
heightened fear and uncertainty which seemingly called for still 
more agitation. A trial by arms was not an illogical exit from this 
cycle, for the strength that supposedly came from righteousness 
could then be definitively asserted. 
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